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snough, that they had run grave risks and made great
sacrifices in pursuit of a high ideal. Their coming out
had in fact given a new impulse to the spiritual life of
Scotland.

The ministerial household was an entirely happy one,
with no straining of bonds, no restrictive narrowness, but
with abundant opportunities for intellectual and spiritual
growth. I dare say it might seem 'stuffy' to the modern
young. To me it was never irksome, nor was there any
reaction when adult independence supervened. I cannot
be too grateful for its gentle leading and constant light.
The phrase ' a refined home' may sound banal; it
describes what to me was a potent reality and is still a
beloved memory.

My father came of sturdy farmer stock, a man of
superb physique, of whom a friend said that a good
cavalry officer had been spoilt to make a minister. He
had gone to the University of Glasgow at what seems
now an incredibly early age, and soon after completing
his courses there in Arts and Divinity had been called to
the charge of a Dundee parish. I believe it is literally
true that he never missed a day's duty through illness,
nor shirked one for any reason. No worries ever seemed
to ruffle him. His burden, however, as minister of a great
congregation was heavy. It was natural that the care of
the children should fall almost wholly on their mother:
she was the radiating centre of the family life. In some
marvellous way she contrived to be our teacher, no less
than the universal provider of what was needed by body
and by soul. It was to her that my brothers and I owed
nearly all our early education. She gave us much of
what other boys got at school, and did it in a way that
made us associate a love of learning with our love of her.

Eldest daughter of a Glasgow solicitor with a large
family, she had a naturally sound critical taste in letters,